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ABSTRACT 

While history helps to trace the developmert of the 
American public school as a bureaucratic institution and the role of 
teachers within that institution, a more sociological view helps to 
clarify the authority relationships within the school and the 
teacher*' 45 role within that structure. It is the teacher's willingness 
to claim autonomy based solely upon the ability to make instructional 
decisions in a single classroom, in isolation from colleagues, that 
helps reinforce the bureaucratic school structure and the teacher's 
own very limited role in the school's authority structure. Decisions 
are made by those in management positions, but teachers do not work 
together to evolve curricular or other school-wide decisions. This 
results in the teacher becoming more an alienated worker in the 
system than an independent professional. Since the schools attract 
few teachers who desire to participate in the life of the school, it 
is easy for the school to establish a reward structure that 
strengthens the institutional hierarchy. Teachers should engage in a 
great deal of job-related discussion and share in decisions regarding 
instructional programs and curricula. To the degree that this 
participation does not take place, the institution is deprived of the 
collective wisdom of its members, and each of its members is deprived 
of the opportunity to develop prof ess?, onally. (JD) 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SCHOOL: TEACHERS AND AUTHORITY* 

RohtM" t E* . h e i r ^'>^ 

XntrQductlQD 

During the p<^st coupLe of yt^ars, American pah lie cHlucation has bec?n 
treated to a veritable orgy of reF>orts, conimcMitar i €'5, cr i t i •:|.uf?.r; , reap-- 
praif)aL^> and reconunenda t i on:> for reform (e*g^, ALilen**, 1982; Boyer, 1983, 
College Doard, 1983; Cornm i iis- i on on Prec:olLe^ge Education in Ma theniat i cSi 
i'cionce and Technology, 1983, Good lad, 1983, National Commission on 
E-Jxcelience in Education, 1983; Sizer, 1934; Task Force on Education for 
Economic Growth, 1984; Twentieth Century Fund Task Force on Federal Ele*- 
rnentavy and secondary Education Policy, 1984)^ 

While tii^.^ reports approach public education from various perspectives 
and conl'-iin different emphases, sooie common themes eoierge^ Most of the 
reports concentrate on the need for schools to increase the difficulty, 
but not necessarily the complexity, of the curriculum; to place more 
emphasis on core academic subject; and greater <>\res5 on mathematics, 
science, and technology; to adhere to common, and somt.' might soy Limited, 



^ Ihis PvU^er was prepared for presentation to the annual meeting of the 
i^mfM-ican Educational Research Association in Chicago, April 2, 1985* 

H > - R oh o y t F." * F e i V i 5 c o o v d i n :^ t o r o f i> t a t e I e q i s I a t i v e r e I a 1 i o n r> t o r t h e 
r'iMm :y I \/a n 1 0 Department of Education* .He ha.^) been a school district cur- 
r I c u h ' m c. o o r d i n a t o r* a n d a s s i f> I ant e x r 1 1 1 i v e d i r e c \ o v a f j r e <:i i o n a I e d u c: a - 
t I nna I uer V i ce ^'i^^'wry . Ne i ther th i ^ paper nrn" th^^ v i ews i t expresses are 
I n If-nded to repr es» 'nt the F'enn<;y I van i a Der-ar 1 men t o i Ed uc a I i on or the 
. > e c I e t a r y o t E d u c; a t i o n * T e y a e o U? I y t U c r r ^ <> p o n s i h i I i t >' o t t h e 
a u thor . 
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Ob jer t I vw; j to adcl to the nation's cornpe t i t i vt? cuMh i L i ty in a 
f di>t- chanq i ncj techno log i CcU world, and to iriiF'vovn the auality of teaching 
In order to achieve all the other p urpose.v . 

.S'tress on the importance of teaching varies amon'g the reports and the 
nalional, reaction to the reports <U..V. Department of Education, 1984). 
Muny .<->tjtes-, however, have undertaken .specific actions in recent months 
aimed at upgrading the -luality of public school teachers (Bridgman, 
1985). For the most part, these efforts have been aimed at recruitment 
and retention of "better" teachers. ."iuch attempts include increasing 



re-^ulrlng new teachers to pass competency tests pr ior to certification, 
and providing new teachers with more formalized assistance in their first 
year a s pro f ess i ona I s . 

These efforts to recruit and retain bet+er reachers are, for the most 
part, extrinsic in nature, focusing on 'lua I i r i c a t i ons and preparation of 
and reiiiunera I I on for teachers. Of seemingly less concern are more 
inlrinsiL reward issues, which might also help to recruit and retain 
l"i I g her 'I II a I I t t e a c li e r s . 

(hi' p a p e 1 I <■ n o t a ifi i e d a t i" e v i e w i i-i g s p e c i f i c s r: h o o I c e f o r rn rep o r t s 
'■>>' 'i'tte and loi. il. i espouses \o those report It tal<es the reports and 
rf';pf»ns-o<. d cur) (Mil hackdrof), ^ reflection of nationwidf;* conrern over 
H(i' 'iiialitv of vrhniilivr' anil those most rrxvprjns i b le for its provision 
( I - V (•» ( Ml) I M I f h (■> I ■ . li) li I i (:-. t h o s r e t en fn c i f n \ t s a r- e a f i e vt ( ■ o n c e i • n (..• rl with 

i"ali1v n| Kin teaihing inrfx,, it'. ai hIohiIi p i ^M'a r a t i on .:ind apti- 



te-^cher sa lar i es, 



experimenting with more elongated career Ladders, 
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t u 1 1 e h' , i t .:>• I n d u c t i o n i t o t h p ii a t i c) n ' ; > c I s* <> v d o rn s ^ <:t n rl i I :v i n v t r i.i c t i o n a I 
1 o c h VI I '1 u e s- , t h i y> p a p e r o 1 1 fn t .V) I o b e hi o r e n arrow i c. o p e n d ; at the 
TV a rn 1 1 m e , 1 1 ) p u n h y n d t h o s e c ii r r e n t c: o n c e r n :b * 

The purpQive of the paper \s to excUinne, both h i <>-tor i ca L ly and socio- 
Loqical. Ly, the teacher's role i ri the authority structure of Ainerican pub- 
Lie j^chooLs. The the-s-ks" presented here is that the author iiy structure 
ul the j>chooL and the teacher*s predetermined role in that structure sig- 
nificantly affect the recruitment of teachers, who, once recruited; serve 
to reinforce d i a lee t i c^) L Ly the existing authority structure* Who is 
recruited to and who is retained in the teaching profession are affected 
by and in turn affect the structure o( the school as a place of work 
J lid ^ p L ace o f L ear n i ng * 

Aft'^r exarnin inq briefly the historical development of the structure 
of public schoolr, the paper will .-rltempt to Look at the structure socio- 
lo'-jicaLl/* Finally, through the perspective of organization theory ; and 
specifically organization development theory; the paper will attempt to 
ds<>e5.v (he health of the profession and of the structure of schools* 



K .11 ! / i.ij [nu I a 1. .!.clioo Ls wev e }M'^ i mar i !. / i.oca L i nst i t ut i ons of civic and 

M • I I ' 1 M M I ' . r. t w I V -J r 1 V 1 ; e ^> t a t) I i s h e ( I h y \ U ■ c o m m u n f I- y * s L v • i d i n q c i t i z e n s t o 

i>r"V I .1 ( 1 \M> 1 y new k i nd or ^ioc i .j | i r\ t i on for the i r ch i Idren i n the 

' ''iM u') I y inn que world on thu side oi the At Ian lie (Butts and Cremin, 



HistQcicdI. DeveiQEwenls 
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\95Zi CrGnnn, 1970; K: l.sbr^^e , 1939). Tec>chttr.<r wc^re u .on a My m^n, s»3rving 
part-time and rarely for very Long. They toc)l< teaching jobK while wait- 
ing to be callecl to the diinistry or some other occupation for which they 
really ai)Pired, and good (nor a I. cliaracter w<:ii> a priniavy re-iu 1 1> i tt- (Butts 
a nd Cr em in, 1 9'=>3 ; Lor t i e , 1 975 ) . 



Teaching did not pay wall, and teacheri/ often were assigned to such 
other "duties as cleaning out the church, ringing the boU, providing a 
baptii.iiial basin, running erravids, serving as messenger, and digging 
graves . . (Butts and Cremin, 1953, p. 135). 



The sell oo Is of the early colonial period were not significantly dif- 
ferentiated internally. What today i .> thought of as bureaucracy unore on 
this belov); wa'v virtually nonexistent in the colonial school. Local 
j u t h o r i t i e -i- li n- e d t h e t e a c h e )- a n d t r i e d to m o i"i i t o r |-i i s b e h a v i o r d i r e c t I y . 
i'he local teacher was the teacfiev Few scliooLs had more than a single 
c; I a s 5 or a i> i n g I e t e a c h e r , and f e w e r h <i d a n y I h i n g t h a I would r e s e m b I e 
inodurn school administration (Elsbree, 1939; Lor tie, 1975). While the 
teacher technically had no protection from the local "board of visitors," 
wliich could fire him just as it had hired him, the oversight function 
usuall/ atiiounted to little more than "supei- f i c i a I appraisal" (Elsbree, 
1939, p. 71). 



l:";>:i ill-' (he pait-time, short-term, loi-j paid nature of colonial teach- 
I "1 , Ml' I -Itvip I ir> th'' te-j' lier ' T' serving at ttn:» pi closure of hie a I offi-- 
'< ■'<■ , I L'Miree (1939) arid I or tie (1975) tjolti r'<nn1 a picture of the early 
t>.:i'.hfM a;- ei<pr.r iencing h i <; |)c ition as nne of i nii s- 1 dev .i h I m autonomy. 
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Ihi.'i cUitoviofny, or sg^iih ng dutonofny, will, vecur a.-i- a theou? in the hi:>tory 
fd AiiiDrican public school teach inq and in our sot. i o 1 09 i c a L revie-w of the 
p I" o t e s s I 0 n ' s r e c ) ■ 11 i i in x\\ p <i 1 1 e v n s . 

The first significant historical shift took place from about 1820 to 
the period of tho Civil War. During thij time, elementary school teach- 
ing becadie largely the dofnain of unskilled young women. According to 
Butts jvid Crefrtin (1953), this shift reflected the Jacksonian belief that 
any citizen could hold any public position, as well as the Jacksonian 
belief in thG spoils system, especially during the. early stages of urban- 
ization.. In addition, women were generally willing to work for less than 
men (Butts and Cremin, 1953, pp. 233-284). The social status of teach- 
ing, which was not high to begin with, suffered further in this period, 
in which salaries were low, turnover high, and -lua I i f i ca t i ons very limit- 
ed.. Further, the practice of requiring young women teachers to board in 
p.iccession with different Local families reduced any claim they might 
have had to professionalism (t'utts and Cremin, 195:^, p. 28!:>). "The tra- 
dition of schoolkeep i ng rather than schoo I teach i ng was strongly 
implanied. The teacher's job was to keep order -- to keep the class 
inlacf (Butts and Cremin, 1953, p. 286). 

I \' a p I d c| r o w t h 1 ri f> u b I. i c s c 1 1 o o I. .<;• and d e v e I. o p m e n t o 1 t h e t e aching pro - 
li'vsion -ICC uv red bp I ween the Civil War and the turn o\ th^.^ twentieth cen- 
'I'l/ (I,:u1ts and Cremin, 1953, Lor tie, 1975, .Vykes, 1983, ly.n.. k, 1967). 
Ih-' 'Ti r-'f I I r tod i>np ij. I ,i t i on growth, urban 1 t i on , 1 nd us t r i -i 1 i /:a t i on , 

:trMl I iiMii I :) r :( 1 I uii , the ■•.jreat forr cvs .<> h ap 1 ri':i Ihr rountry -rt lh':> • 1 im ■> ( T >• ^ c. k , 
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l/cick pohits to the late nineteenth century as <i t i fn»? of i ncreas^cl 
.V I :\ ndcH d 1 / a i i ov^ profess i on^ I i t i on ^ and bur ea ucra t i / ::i i i on in the 
schools* hK*^ indiratrv*-; that * . sthooLs became IncreasinqLy mechanized 
and str uc: t ur e-d Uke the Large bureaucracies of industry, commerce; and 
the military that were arising in this age of consolidation" (1967; p. 
3i ^) . 



Among Uie most significant developments (for purposes of this paper) 
were the increase in the number of teachers, the development of multi-- 
P Le-r lassr oom school buildings with several teachers and at least a rudi- 
mentary administrative structure; the development of normal schools and 
the increased pr ofess i ona U za t i on of teacher training, and the emergence 
of state-centralized teacher certification procedures (b'utts and Cremin, 
r/^>3; Tyack, 1967). Despite these deve lopoients, .Vykes (1933, p. 88) 
iio t e..i tha t 



teachers gave up income and advancement opportunities 
in return for the fulfillment of ideals related to ser- 
vice, a convenient work schedule, and a certain esteem 
(albeit shadowed) tendered by the community. 



Ihese themes will also be seen to recur in the development of the profes^ 
i n I r««^l I i- p a t t ev n i< o f r er r n i t men t , r-etMa r d , a nd retention* 



m M I K f h f * r i r 'V t t i^i 0 d e c j d e s o f »■ \\ g* t w e n t i e t h c e n t u r y , education f o I - 
l"''J'*d i h»' ic I 'Mit i f I c man.-^gement movement that was ; weep i ng Amer i can 
Mfl'M-.ti ./ (I .(lOtaii, 196:.^ Ty::^rk, 1967). Adm i n i .str a tor s , hired on the 
'''■1 oi • (^int^fHpnre anil mcv i t n s ,)'n" t of a general elt»)rt to clean up 
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P u I) 1 i <i- r- V i c: e , p ro[ \ f n r h i cl * \~\ v\ »:l 1 1 "i e v' i km > n s ct o n t a c I v >' :i i ' o ••i i en of 



I. ) - chDO I T , a t I CM r>' t I n iirban <^r^a s , wa;; i n 1 u I L ;>ig i v^q , <.inri teachers , i n 
contfjivt to the autonofny of their colonial toreboar<>; were ciibjectecl lo 
thr:» n^os't effc^ctive admi n i s tra t i vo controL in the nation's hi^vtory (Lor- 
tie, i97'>; El5bree, 1939)^ "Teachers became ernplo/ees .supervi-ved by 
luU-time, F)hy5icaUy pre:>'ont administrators acting on aulhority deleg- 
aled by school boards" (Lortie, 197S, p. 4). 

Education and the teaching prol'i^ssion have continued to groig and 
dc'X/olop din ing ttie past half ce.MV:iiry, but that ^jrowth and devoLoprnent 
h-jvo been lar^jely alon'j the linos of the early years of the century (Lor- 
tie, \975) . As scientific management per se has been larcjel.y renounced 
by American industry for its simpUcity and failure to take into account 
the i nd I V i d f.i.a I and group needs of workers, so, too, have schools grown 
U'lay from the concoypt. But the residual centra I. i za t i on, bureaucratic 
structure, and predetermined distinctions between teaching and adminis-- 
trutive roles have remained pretty much intact, despite the growth of 
unions and their ability in many r.:i.ses to constrain day-to-day adminis- 
trative interference with the autonooiy of individual tocchers (Lortie, 



Ji'\o significant points made by Lor i i can conclude this brief histor-- 
( 1 J t ij\/r.n-v 1 eiAi and I ead to a moro^ soc i olog i ca L rev i e'^i of the r o lo? of 
M'le te.M. in Am'-M-ican public s'.lunrls* Despite ihe •■irowth o1 bureaucra-- 

/ and adiii I n I s ..U i ve corihr.)!. «jvrM' t r'a'Jnn ^ , .,1 toast in the formal 
> * r M r i II I r. D f !> ( h oo I < , I. o r t. i . ' \f o i vi t o u i < ) 97') , n , ] ) : 



r o n t )• :> I b a s e d u p o ri s c 1 1' r 1 1 i f i c m a n a g e m e n t * 



V fi e b (I I' e a u c r a t i ^ t i o n o f pub 
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T-'-'cichH^^r ' work, in fitiort, was not radically altpff^d bv 
the deve lopoieni of the iiiu 1 1 i fH.e -an i + school* Tne prin- 
cipaljhip eiiUM-qed, of coi.ir5Q, <\\\<:\ the boginninqs oT -n 
hierarchy of afficial.T took place. As before, the 
teacher continued to work L-irgely a lovie with particular 
ijttidents but under the general 5urveilU)nce of =1 tuU- 
tifUG adio i n i str a tor appointed by the board of educ.ition* 



Th i <; lA) I I I recur as a oiajor thematic point Ihroucjhout the remainder of 
I h i .' ) p a 1^ e r , 

Finally, Lortie (1969, p. 19) takes note of the willingness of teach- 
■-•rv- to accept the limited role assigned to them by the system: 



The current situation reflects the centuries during 
which teachers were defined solely as employees. It is 
interesting that teachers have not challenged their 
f o r ma \ s ub or d i na t i on ; unlike most wh o claim profes- 
sional status, teachers have not contested the right of 
persons outside the occupation to govern their techni- 
cal ;i f f a i r s . 



While hisUn-y helps to trace the development of the American public 
;>chool as an institution and the role of teachers within that institu- 
tion, a more sociological view helps to clarify the authority relation- 
h i s I'.; i t h I x\ t h >:■ ly c h o o I and the d i a I. •:: t i c a I )" e I. a t i o n s I ) i p h e t w e e n \ e a c h e r 
IOC 1 u I 1 me n \ a n d t e a c h e r r o I e "i i i 1 1 i ri t ti e a u t ti o v \ iy s t r u c 1 a i ■ e o f t It e 



A_SDcj.QJLQaj.caJL..„yifiw 
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ifia X IJehpr ' :> sen) i na L work/ Ih t^,Xli«gry ...C) t ,..V'H"; -^X^^ID^I ..f*;t;!;)D'.n») v)x.?;s^:: 
aJ.UI) (1947); I <r a ^joorl pU:^ce to bhi^qin this e x ann via t i on . Weber devel.ops 
hfMG a theory of three ideal type:> of authority* The fir^s't i :i chariSMat--* 
ic authority* Jh9 chavi^inatic Leader justifies' his or her domination 
(which Weber dc-^fines as a power relationship in which the ruler believes 
n\ his or her righf to rule, and the ruled consider it their duty to 
obey) by reference to extraordinary deedSx Disciples of charismatic 
Leaders have faith in the person of the leader. Charismatic forms of 
dominalion do not reauire a specific or sophisticated administrative 
apparatus. While Wefc)er traces much of the historical development of 
authority to charismatic domination, it is of little concern for purposes 
of understanding teachers as employees in American public schools. 

tJeber's second ideal type of authority is traditional authority. The 

traditional leader derives his or her authority from inherited status or 
custom. ^vubjects obey out of personal loyally or respect for the tradi- 
tional status of the leader. Weber points to two types of administrative 
apparatus for enforcing the authority of traditional leaders. First is 
patriinoniaU in which public officials are personal retainers of the 
leader and dependent upon him or her for remuneration. ^'econd is feudal; 
in whicii rMficials are more autonomoiiS; but obey as a reflection of an 
o.jlh of fealty to th-' leader. While the analogy may be somewhat 
1 1 • -J i n e d , i-i e \\\ i g h t I.) e v) e f i t f r o in 1 h i n k i n a b o u t 1 1 ) e i m p I o t r u c: t u r e s o f 
'"I'-'ni (I iii'.l, I (; ivoiDo deqrcM-.s pre ■Civil W<:ir , school.:; as benv,; oi-erated on 
J fiHH|M I. o 1 \ \ u! ! ; I Miia I .luihrn" i ty , i w wh i cli ( eaclnn-s" som- ved - s feuda I 
• I I M I <i I ' in a .!>tMu tdif; lontiol, Ik'cI hy mmmhiuvi i I y Uvadorv. 
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Ihe IhncI i cU^a I. typ^:* of duihority for Ui^Mjf^v i y legal authority* 



L r,' a d e • , but rath e r t v o m i \\ t-/ p r o c o cl u v a L I. y p r o p r e n u c i m )i t o I r ii 1. ^ -^ i; . I n a 
y s t e oi a I I. e 9 a 1. d o m i n 3 I 1 r) , bat ti \ u L e )^ a vi d 1 a I. d m ii s* t d e eon t h e p r o c e - 
rhnerv^ including the procodures* by which the rul.er cooie^' to a po5'ition of 
df)uH i\a i 1 on * Weber cal. the typical adon n i s 1 r a t i ve apparatus of a system 
of Ufqal authority bureaucracy. A b ur (•?aucr acy is arranged hierarchical--^ 
ly, with {'hn \\]ea)ir) ot administration concentrated at the top, spheres of 
J ur I j ) c t I on av e c I ear l.y spec i r i ed ; pas i i i ons are ob ta i ned by mer i t and 
t ec h ri ) K.. a I t r a i 11 1 nq ; o f f i c i a L s do no 1 own 0 r p r i va t e I. y b ene fit f r om the 
u) e a V I r> o\ j d mi n 1 i: ^ r a t i o n , a vi d a c! m i n i <r t r a l i v e a c: t s a r e q e n e r a I L y p r o m u L g a t 
ed i n r i t 1 ng , 1 1 i s wo t difficult to see t" h ese e I emen t s o f i eg a I 
'■mihoril/ and bureaucratic adm i n i i; 1 r a 1 1 on i v] the modern American public 
■r|M.)ol, beginning tui th the late nineteenth century reforms and continuing 
ihe present day (Lor tie, )V75i Relsinas, 1932, Tyack; 

WebKM- suggests that the uioveinent from charismatic to traditional to 
legd I loi ms of author i ty is h islor i Cd I and deve l.opmen t a I ; further con- 
1 i ) fiH n 1 he n o t i o )i u g g c^ s t e d h e v e t h a ^' t h e a u i h o v i t y s true I u r e o f p a b I i c 
1. 1 1 00 I r 1 1 a ^ d ev/e I of) ed h 1 s t or 1 c a I I y f r c/m a inor e t r a d i t i ana I t o a i\K)v e 
I ''gal. 'Mie, avul tl. at the patrimonial and feudal forms of administration 
h ) "/ p j 1 n u\ a y \ o a m o v o t) u r e a ik: r a 1 i c f o )■ m ^ 

Mhil." I'Jeber irnn.es that I) >' rea uc v acy 15; necessary form for the 
I I ^ I I on t M) I o I comp Lex moder n I 1 ( e , i i doer; have prob lemi; * ! (.)v 



L"' ! U. auihoi 1 ty does not 



d »■? r I V e \ V o m t h e p '"^ !^ on c j 1^ 1 h e 



I r ad 1 t I on o \ the 
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I tw-^ MHP'ict of such an or'^javn i'a t i ona I r;ettinq < bureciuc- 
1 vu y > on the individual is* the extrerne Liinitation of 
\\ t n p e V <> o na L f r eed orn and i> p on t a ne i t y , a nd h i 5 i nc r ea s:- 
I nci incapacity to understand his own activities in 
tntdtian tu the orqanisaUon as a whole* 



I ut UuM Hxploration follows of the notion that schools have evolved 
;u^o structures wilh Legal forms of authority and bureaucratic adnunis- 
Mivo ippor^d us* In addition, the relationship between structure avid 
'i' i'^MJi'it' Within the structure w i U. also be probed^ 

(, u (190^0 generally supports the notion that schools are 

i"u ^- Hi Lr.u. I e^r and that the adverse effects cited by Mouzelis (1767) can 
'1 M in? ^;<>ei:! in thefiK He argues that "the teacher's world is dominated 
i^/ > hdsic lack of autonomy, alienatron, division of labor, and hierar-^- 
il >yu:\?\[ arrangements'* (p* 67). Arguiny that scholars should con- 
* i'Miilj/M vihoolr as workplaces, Carhone suggests that teachers have 
I M.M!)'> technocrats; who implement, but do not decide on curriculum, mate- 



iMxts, evaluative tech n i -lues , and the like. He further argues 
p .ilienal.ion of teachers from their work that results from this 



iiin/n h?jJs to a general lack of concern about the 'luality of work^ 

■ It )^iJM Lile.i the large numbers and diver.^^ity of children to be 
; mmI the .schedule for covering curriculum conlevit as the two major 

: "1 !• M by teachers today. He goes on to say that "the teacher 

^ inorf:> often than not, nothnvg to say either about numbers 

' ' i ' I ■ ' » I M ' ' W r h i I. ij r e )i in \h e c I a s <:> \ o o u) o r t h ^ > t 1 u) e p r • r •> p c t i \/ v}» b y 
""•'t' i'" K'.)(hni'i IS governed*' (1971; p. I'^'-'i). 
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W>H l,e it is' c I.ear that lGdchi:^r5 r<.n" ei.y have a i)' i 9 n i f i udnt roi.e in 
tle-.<;iqnin9 the schooL'.s- curricuLurn. l.&c t i nq ma te.T i d 1. <> , s-ched u L i vtcj the 
0»'livery of the i ns tr uc t i oruU progrcini, ciroupino .students, <.ind the Like 
<e,q.. Brophy, 1982; Lor l ie, 1 969, 197!>> .Vizer, 1984), it 1 .v probably too 
->impli^tic to argue that the individual teacher does nothing more than 
ifrtpU'irtont orders from principals, superintendents, and school boards. 
C.-ioipbell, Cunningham, Nystrand. and Usdan identified the inherent tension 
0 df-c..:idp ago (197!>, p.. 247): 

U i th schoo I organ i ^a t i ops becom i ng more b ureaucra t I c 
and school workers becoming more professional, the need 
to resolve the conflict between h i er nrch i ca L and col- 
League control will intensify in the years ahead. 



A ;> a 1 1" e a d y n o ted, L. o )" t i e a r g u e s 
a (. e p t t h e i v s u b o r d i )i a I e )" o L e i n 
:> c h f CI \. , d 1 1 h o u g 1 1 he, too, s e e s a 
r . ' ?• r o t es: 1 on d 1 a I ec t i c (1 969 , pp . 2'; 



that teacheis have been willing to 
t h e b u r e a u c )- a t i c s t r u c t u i" e of t tt e 
tension inherent in the bureaucra- 

- '30 ) ■■ 



The general status of teaching, the teacher's role and 
the condition and transmission arrangements of its sub- 
culture point to truncated rather than fully realized 
profess i ona I i za t i on. . . In view of the truncated 
nitiire of profess i ona I i za t 1 on among . . . teachers, it 
seofiis highly uv, likely that collegia I ties play a major 
part in reducing the potency of hierarchical authority. 



''"^ ' f ^horo I <■■ a tension between the teacher as a professional and 
'i' '''-Mliei I > ,n) alienated igorker in the school bureaucracy, how is it 

I ■ ■■ I .'d'' in gern'ial, il would appear that the teacher exercises more 
"I'ii"! 1'' I 'I h i : <))■ her i-hajh c I a.;: i i.ioim than tln.^ leactier as an indiVKkuil 

"I ii hcf CO I 1 , t 1 ve ly do in the structure of the set) 00 I itself.. 
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Wi.-i'e, while df-vvrribivivi the cjrowing cevU r^ii L i i i on ;^nd bureaucratiza- 
tion oT iiChooLs, say 5 th,.it " te^d cheers trans Id tr' for ma I. qoal. < of the fsys- 
teen > into per f>ona I i zt.»d objectives" (1979, p. 99). Further, he argiiej? 
■'"I"^^ ' * individual teachers resist central, determination of educa- 

t i on<3 1, ends and espec i a L l.y means , excess i ve ra t i ona L i za t i on of proce- 
dures, and goal, reduction and red uc t i on i sm , aU of which Limit their 
autonomy* (1979, p. 103). Wise's arguments folLow froo] the notion that 
schools are "Loosely coupled" organizations, as Weick (1976), for exam- 
ple, details. 

Teachers enqagc in this 'iuiet resistance to bureaucratic control in 
<heir direct teaching of children in their own classrooms. What is 
taught is influenced by many factors, of course including the officially 
prescribed curriculum, district testing programs, mandated textbooks, 

0 r> I n I o n o f p r i n c i p a I s , p a v e n 1 1; , a n d o t h e r t e a c h e r s ( h" I o d n , p o r t e r , 
.ichmidt, Freeman, and :;chwilLe, 1981). Floden et al. (1981) find that 
teachers make deliberate decisions about content to be taught, and that 
•••icli decisions are most influenced by district objectives and textbooks. 
It IS interesting to note that white teachers make such decisions, the 
Mia J or I nf t It ences are not other teachers (note Lor tie's (1969, 197S) find- 

1 n ••) t h a t t e a c h e r <> d o not s p e n d u\ u c h p r o f e s s i □ n a I t i m e t o y e i h t? r ) , t) u t 
<m..uv.:p: l Mill rn llcij priinavily by school boards and adm i n i stra tijrs . 

^1 111(1, I > r;. II u .!(;, I o n pictuie o f teachev dt'Cisiori making i .< p.iinted by 
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T e d c h <•» r 5 ar e policy b r o kex s r a t her t h a u m e v 9 imp I. e id <? ft t - 
eri», workinq individually or in fr i evKliih i ^ or flep<:)rl- 
fiienttil groups to adapt policieii' to the perceived needs 
of their student.!;. Thus the content ciclually tauqht to 
s t u d e n t <y is I i i< e i, y i- o be a c: o m p r o ni 1 s e b e t w e e .1 the o f f i - 
cially adopted content avid the needs of the 5tt:denl<:- as 
the teachers see them. . . . changes between the offi- 
cial curriculiui) and the intended curriculum adopted by 
each teacher usually are introduced deliberately as a 
result of conscious decision making. 



A .sioiilar point is made by .S"chwille, Porter, and Gant (1980, pp. 29- 

30) : 



A bottom-up approach, without undue emphasis on 
forma I organ i zat i on, a I lows for cons i derab le teacher 
a u t o VI o m y . F r o m t h i s p e r s' p e c l i v e , the t e a cli e r ' s d e c i - 
signs are not, in Gi".\>e\-)ce , a matter of say in-'j yes or no 
to hierarchical directives and their intended outputs. 

■n- X 



t e a 1: 1 1 e r s . . . I i a v e e vi o u q h d i 5 c r e t i o n for t h e i )- t e a c h - 
n-;r] to be influenced by their own beliefs of what 
schooling ought to be. But at the same time, teachers 
w i I I f o I 1 0 w ( o r b e c: o n s t r a i n e d to f c" I. I o w ) c e r t a i v) 
e X 1 1" V n a I p r e s s u r e .1 f r o m i t h o u t . 



All t)f this seems confusing and potentially contradictory. Are 
schools bureaucracies in which teachers, as alienated workers, routinely 
I m P I e III e n t c u r r i c: u I u m d e c i s i o n ii' o f o 1 1 1 e r ? t) r are s c. h o o I. I. o o s e I y c o u p I e d 

0 r g a n 1 z -:) 1 1 o n s in which t e <;i c: I1 e r s m a k e c: o n s c i o u s d e c i s ions about c u r r i c u I u tw 
implementation? In a sense, both are accurate reflections. It is help- 
Mil in look at sell 00 Is as representative of the legal form of authority 
oiilUneiJ by Weber, with a bureaucratic adm i n i st t i ve apparatus. Within 

..• ti-ijc lure,. teachers a:)sert Iheir p r o less 1 ovia I 1 sm and autoviomy in 

1 II •> I in.. I I on I dec M' I oris in tlieir owvi cl.tssrooms. Lor 1 portrays the 
. 1 t II a t I on tl r way ( I 969 , pp . 35 -36 ) ; 
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Car i nq l95s about schoo i cle \ha\^ c I a.^.>£'i oooi a f ta i v s , 
the te^)c:he^ \s not reLuctant to grant the princ ipdl 
htKjemony over those ma 1 tr^rs iMh i ch do no t bear d i vec t l.y 
upon her teaching activities. . . . The teacher iway 
participate . . ^ in committees which deal with 
school. -wide matters^ but since these occupy the frinqes 
of her concern, such participation does little to 
intensify relaUonships with colleagues. 



In concluding this section, it should be noted that these school-wide 
fringe elements to which Lor tie refers may well be central to the teach-- 
er's ability to teach children. We should recall, for example, 5arason*s 
(1971) point about the difficulties teachers e>:perience as a result of 
the substantial numbers and diversity of students they must reach and the 
lime constraints arbitrarily imposed on them by rurriculum planners. If 
anything, these sorts of problems have increased since i'arason's studies 
(e.g., Boyer , 1983; .Vizer, 1 984). Rarely are teachers in positions to 
influence the resolution of such problems, and many of those with the 
skills and desire to participate meaningfully in such school-wide matters 
leave the profession, as we shall see below. 

It is the teacher's willingness to claim autonomy based solely upon 
\bv ability to make instructional decisions in a single classroom, in 
isolation from colleagues, that helps reinforce the bureaucratic struc-- 
[ I i V I- • n f v; c h o o I i> a n d t h e t e a c h e r ' s o w n v e r y I i i ted r o I e i n t h e s c: h o o I ' s 
anih'jri \y structure. As long as those individual instructional, decisions 
I r I.? Ill 0 ) » * 111 f I u e n r e t\ b y d i i- t r i c t c u y r i c u L it i\\ o b } t? c t i v e s a n d m <) vu I .i t e t r.^ x t s 
I h a 11 l« y L o I [ '.-a g ues ( F' I ud f m e t a I . , 1 98 i ) , I .or t i e * ( 1 969 > ^1 esc \ \ p \ i on o f 
ilv- if<.H hnri pr o f rv'> i on as M' ru,nt:;-:i 1 ed " wi II ct.nrtinue to bo^ accurate. 
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T h <: ••^ I .)> <> (ji e <>• will b e c o y\s' \ d e r e d i w s- o iw e w h <:i i > " j t r ci e f ) t h i vi t h e f o I 
low i i>q d I r> c: uirs ion of t c h e r r ec: r u i t men + , r ewa r d <v , a V)d r e I evi 1 1 on , a nd the 
dialectical relationship between those issues* and the authority structure 
of the ^;thool. 



Recr.ui twentx .Rewards^ ^Retention 



ih" recruitment and retention of teachers by the public schools have 
l)e€Mi the subject of nurncM'^ous studies^ and they have resulte^d in similar, 
usually dismal, findings (e.q.. Chapman and l-lutcheson, 1 932 i Pavalko, 
1VV0, Roth, 1983, ichlechty and Vance, 1983, Vance and i'chlechty, 1982; 
We^aver, 1979)* Kecrui+merrt into the profession acis almost like a 
reverse funnel, according to most of these studies, with those high 
sct)ool students choosing colleqe education majors beinq among the least 
jdeiin ca I ly able, iMith those education majors seeking teaching jobs 
being among the Least able of the majors, witn those accepting teaching 
jobs being among the least able of the job seekers, and with those 
remvttning in the profession for more than three years being among the 
least able of those who become teachers. Ability here is measured by 
^ t a ftda r d I / ed tesis such as the S'coLastic Aptitude Test, American College 
Te.:> t I ng P r og v a m , G r a d ua t e Rec or d Ex a m i na t i ons , a nd the National Long i - 
tndirMl .Vur\/ey, verbal ability, college grade point average, and the 
I. I 



n r g 1 1 n I * j t o r 1 h e \ u\p u v tan c : ^ o t a [ \ i :\ c t I n g <1 1 \ <.\ \ e i a i n i n g the u\ a .!> t a c a 
df'ifiM ally (aliMMcd pro 1 r t.^ n)na 1 s , ,>chlerhty and Vance suggest that there 
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arc^ twa lures of ichooLs as workpLv>ces 
(1VB3, p. 478) : 



that otte^n discaur'3qe '>uch efforts 



These features are (1) the tendency for all. salary 
increases to co(ne within the first third of a teacher's 
worl<ing life; (2) the lack of substantially different 
career staqes within the job of classrooni teacher; (3) 
the tendency of schools to militate against shared 
decision-making and problem-centered analytical dis- 
cussion among adults; and (4) the tendency for the 
Informal culture of schools, which reflects an ethos of 
nurturance and growth, to be dominated by a managemevrl 
structure that is punishment-centered and bureaucratic* 



While there seems to be growing willingness within the education communi- 
ty at least to discuss extrinsic recruitment/reward/retention factors, 
such as salary and job mobility, this paper is more concerned with the 
latter two features mentioned by 5chlechty and Vance* 

This paper has so far argued thai schools are institutions with a 
leyal authority structure and bureaucratic administrative apparatus. As 
such, decisions are made by those in management positions, not by teach- 
ers, except insofar as the individual teacher determines, in the privacy 
of his or her own classroom, the degree to which such decisions will be 
implemented* The paper has also pointed out that such decision making by 
U-achfTs (ends to be individual, that teachers do not work together to 
evolve curricuLar decisions. This tendency derives, in part at least, 
1 1 'Xii thu- historical autonomy of the teacher. Whether this independence 
01 iriion I I) the ii: lassr uofii , accompanied by lack of work with colleagues, 
I t;p 1 osfii 1 <• autonomy or isolation needs to be probed further. 
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Lortie (1V7'3) has tuuvi'J that teachers would l a ther nso auy a i l.ab l.e 
Wdrqn>:U tiwo on their individiial, instruction of their ouin Kt udents , 
r-ither thtiti nn s-chooL-widP nuitters :>uch as curricuLuni or personnel deveL- 
opmt'nt . Ho arques that this i 5 the case because teachers find their 
•iroales-t vewc^rds <.ind satisfactions in 'reaching' students — their core 
a S5 I ^ nrnent . 

It r .>:; reasonable to assume that oiost prospective teachers know more 
about the potential rewards and satisfactions of teaching than is true in 
other professions, since all prospective teachers have been in daily con- 
la- t with experienced teachers for years before making career choices, 
l\ 1- therefore not surprising thai those who are attracted to and remain 
in teaching are those who are rewarded by individual contact with stu- 
dent; and by independent work, rather than by coLlegial activity aimed at 
sysleirt i mpr oveme^nt , for example (Chapman and Hutcheson, 1982; Chapman and 
Lowther, ^902, Lortie, 1975). This makes dialectical sense, given the 
structure of schools and the real possibilities for success and satisfac- 
t on available to most teachers. According to Chapman and Lowther (1982, 
P . 246) 



e e r s a t i t a c t i a n i s r elate d to not a .s s i g n i n g v a I u e 
to things that are hard to achiv-^ve or foi- which there 
is no clear external reward, given the structure of the 
schoo I s . 



■(hlechty jnd Vaitcr. jvjuo that there tendc-ncies are not in the inter 

(It I iilI'li'V 1 M-) :;<hool.S ( 1 V<{,", , Pa 1/9) 
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(^I.most all. tht» rf>se)-u'ch on n 1 Icm: (■ i v*;^ .bThon |. s irnh 
catos lhal school.T in Hhirh tPctchei 5 onq-iqe in :\ qro.rl 
d G .3 I of job - r I? I a t e d d i s c u 5 <s i a n .i n rl h ^3 r e in d e* c 1 i o n i; 
roqardinq instructional f> >"ocira(Hir ;wg mor p pffi-'ctivp* 
than .vchaol.r in which decisions- avG mad^:? hy rule-bound 
b u .- p a u c; r a t i c p r o c e d u r e s . IJ n C o r 1 11 n a I e L y , s t a d i p iv a L iv o 
found relatively few such schools, and the einerqemce of 
such 5c h 00 1 5 d ep end 5 inor g on h i s t o r i c a I. accidents ,^1 nd 
the personalities of principals than on conscious poli- 
cy. 



Who stays in the prc)f.?ssion? .studies by Chapman and llutcheson (1982) 
iridic -Jte that those who remain in teaching have better organizational 
skills, while those who leave have better analytical skills. Those who 
stay in teaching are "particularly skilled at explaining, supervising, 
and organizing,' according to Chapman and Hutcheson ()982, p. 103). 
Another of thenr findings is that those retained in the profession tend 
to work alone, while those who leave often take jobs re-iuiring collab- 
o r a t I o n and t e a id w o r k . 




i' o fi\ e s t u d i e 5 :1 I. s o i n cl i <.. a 1 1 h a | i-; o m 0 n e x p r 1 e vi c o 9 r e a 1 e r job satis- 
faction and are ruore likely to rem a in in teaching than men (e.g., Chapman 
and Lowther, 1982). They suggest that this 'may be related ... to the 
tiiiK' torching allows for home and family" (Chapman and Lowther, 1982, p. 
■.''Vr/ . .S'/ke'> (1983) i-edches a similar conclusion. II appears that the 
pio!M5S(un attracts teachers wno are rewarded by working alone rather 
than in colleague groups, and who prefer to make limited time commitments 
to t h o 1 1' w o ) k , and t h a I s u c \\ t e a c h e r s I h g- n e n t e r a n a u t h o r 1 t y s t r u c 1 11 r e 
'•J'»"h 10 i n fovce.v the desire to work alone and that impose.-* few time 
df'miHids li'i' ac1iv/i(io;- othiT ihdVi leaching per se. 
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Ihe.' is-sue ot .julonowy, i ndepGn'icIcMice , dnd i5oUtion \s illuunnated 
■■.oiiiewhci 1. by 'j-tudies by Chapman and Uutcheson (1982, p. 104): 



Miu^f wiiu i t.' J I I fduii I ii'i indicated s-aLary, job autonomy, 
and, in the case of those Leaving eloinentary teaching, 
the chance to contribute to irnportant decisions, to be 
most important. This finding tends to support the ear- 
I. i er spec u la t i ons that be i ng a Lone in a c lassroom with 
students is not what is LypicaLLy meant by job auton- 
omy. 



Cl.apman and Lowther have aLso found (1982) the ab i L i ty to speal< 
effectiveLy and persuade others, which are centra L to the teaching activ- 
ity, are posit IveLy reLated to teacher satisfaction and retention. The 
reLalionship between Leadership skiLLs and profess ionaL deveLopment and 
teacher satisfaction and retention is more ambivalent (Chapman and Lowth- 
er, 1982, p. 246): 



Teachers who assigned more importance to their 
Leadership activities as a basis for judging their own 
professional success were Less satisfied with their 
career. Yet, those who operated in a Leadership roLe 
were more satisfied with their career. 5'imiLarLy the 
importance teachers assigned to learning new things was 
negatively related to career satisfaction, yet teachers 
who actually "learned new things" had greater satisfac- 
tion with their career. . . . Leadership and new learn- 
ing bring few external rewards within the school; they 
are not particularly effective ways for teachers to 
advance their carei^y s . ... < Nonetheless > it 
appears that increa<->ed opportunities for teachers to 
exercise leadership and to continue their learning 
iiii'-jht foster greater career S'j t i sf ac t i on , despite evi- 
dence that teachers may not seem overtly to value those 
ic 1 1 vi t ies. 



II (t is hue th<:il tejcfiing recruits those who aspire to worl< a one, 
who hi\^\) Vu Li mil their time comm i 1 ment to the profession and their col- 
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L<:4t)ora t i on with co I l.ea<j ues , .vnd it it \ true that the outhoritv struc- 
ture of the -vchooL reinforces these tendencies by rewarding the very 
behaviors tedchers value, what happens ro those who remain in teaching? 
^arason's studies suggest that the Lack of interaction i>»ith other adults 
in schools, the tendency to teach the same subjects over protracted peri- 
ods of tidie, and the tendency to teach simildr students from one year to 
the next, result in a situation in which . . each day is very much 
like every other day" (.Varason, 1971, p, 162). He finds that most veter- 
an teachers are no Longer excited by their work and rarely experience 
personal growth from it. Newer teachers, according to 5"arason, are more 
excited, but have no expectation of meeting goals of intellecturl growth 
through teaching. He concludes (1971, pp. 166-67): 



If teaching becomes neither terribly interesting nor 
exciting to ^any teachers, can one expect the« to Make 
learning Interesting or exciting to children? If 

teaching becomes a routine, predictable experience, 
doer this not have inevitable conseq.uences for Life in 
the classroom? . . . children and teachers show most of 
the effects of rout ini zed thinking and living. 



As the aqe in which we live becomes increasingly focused upon the 
ability of people and institutions to adapt to change; a. information 
X p 3 )\r\ :■■> b e y o VI d o u r g r a s p at expo n e n t i a I r a t e s , as the ability t o u n d e r - 
slctitd -niri synthesize complex and often unpredictable variables becomes 
+ hn kpv In ! cKuIni <,h i p , (M/on survival, th(? Wel)erian model ot legal author- 
I 1 y .1 n (i b u I ■ e a a c r a t i (. a d m in i <- 1 1 a t i o n p p e ^r v ■ iv i c i e a iv m q | y i\ y <: i u n c; t i o n a L . 

.'h.Imjo I s , of I I thf'' institution.., in ...oi lety, shouLti not be routin- 
i/<.>(L I m;h hei , ut ill ihi:' p r o f e i C! u '; in so- lely, should be at)le to 
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find iv^te I U^c 1 ua L development and chaLUniqe in tl\eir work. Gthnrwise, 
schooli) and teachers will Likely become i nereis i l.y dy iinc t i itna I. m 
p I" d r i nq young p eo3p ie to i nh r e r i t t h e i r unc er t a i n t u t a r e s . 



While rece^nt efforts to reform schoolF and the teaching profession 
take cognizance of tht? need to upgrade the profession, they concentrate 
primarily on extrinsic issues* Given the stale and federal focus of 
these elforts; this is neither surprising nor inappropriate, since ne i 
ther stale nor federal officials can hope to have much impact on the cut- 
ti.ire of a given school or on the relationships among its members* 

bui if the authority structure and culture of the school re*iuire 
reform, if the role of the teacher needs to be redefined in order to 
.if tract and retain teachers who are able to prepare youngsters for lives 
of unt..M tanrty and for future leado^^ship roles, then attention must be 
(><:! id j I Ihe locci I level to recrmceptua I i i ng the school as a workp lace 
and r econcep t ua I I / I ng the workplace as a place of lear ning* 

IJh I I e this i>t'iould be a reasonably comfortable task for pr of g?ss i ona I 
jMJuialrn s, it would be wrong to be sanguine about the likelihood of this 
t I I tMiq^' bcMng met* In order to advance the discussion somewhat/ the 
.1 u I h a I ■ (V n 1 1 \ d p u I r rn t h u w e i-^ o s i b I e a \> p r o a c h , x' o o t e cJ i n 1 h e 1 a i r* I y r e c e n t 
I I t" r < H ! I r r ■ r; I < n g a rn ^ 1 1 i • i r r t h ( a v y a n d o ) ' j a ri i ; :\ t i o n c\ e v e I o f ) u) e n t . 
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While schools often operate as if they were mere collectivities of 
individual personnel with predetermined roles and respoi-W i b i I i t i es, those 
who would improve the schools usually attempt to impl^<nGnt systemwide 
•ihanqes. While Mrs. Jones may teach her fourth graders tl^, mathematics 
she thinks they need; the school administration cipproaches ^Ufnentar/ 
ii^athema t » cs curriculum development as i f it were more than the sum of 
iod? vidua L teacher judgments^ At the level of curriculum development or 
personnel development, the schools recognize their own systemic nature^ 
Unfortunately, reformers are not diways sufficiently aware of organiza- 
tion theory (e.g., Miles and S^chmuck, 1971), do not understand the inher- 
ent interdependence of the components of the school as a system (e.g.. 
Beer, 1930; Henry, 1980), and are not prepared to work effectively with 
both staff who see themselves as autonomous and a systemic whole, in 
wriich what parades as autonomy is rarely more than alienation. 

i-li les and i'chmuck suggest that inany reforms have tailed in the past 
hv'fjHr,f. retor':u;>rs have not fully appreciated the or qan i / a t i ona 1 nature of 
^ K h ou I s . They jaj r i t e t h a t { i viVJ , p * 1 ; . 



s r h oo I r dv o p r I m.) r i I y organ i za 1 1 onf , nd . . . md ny i f 

not mo^rt efforts at educational reforms have collapsed 
oi have been absorbed luithout >:.^ffect precisely becMuse^ 

0 t t he l i it] 1 1 e d a 1 1 e n t i o n q i v > u to the or q n w i / t i o x) oi I 
context in i*jh ich thp ref^rm^ have bee)i attempted. Any 
ma ) or i nnova t i on i n r ur r i c u 1 urn nr \ ns + r uc t i on:^ I tec h 
ni'lues nnpUe^i a change in the "culture* ot tbp >rhnr)U 

1 h ' » r e I a t i o s hip h C' t k^i e e \\ t e a c h e r a n d a d m i \) i 5 t t o r , 
1 o ) • e X <i( (11 p I e , i s a p t' t o 1 1 r\ n g e . . . . a u i h o r i t y 
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^■*el<:rt ion^jhips, cofmnu n i r :i t ion networks, status •:jroup- 
incjir, and even friendship cLiiues are forced to chanqe* 



To view schools as organizations, it is necessary to understand the 
school as a system, including its external environment, which might be 
thoa'^ht of as a supersystem within which the school system fits; relevant 
i np iits such as tra i ned personne I , f i nances , curr i c u I urn know ledge , demands 
by the communily; and the like, anticipated outputs, such as well edu-- 
cated high school graduates, satisfied professional staff, cuLlural 
activities for the community, and countless others; the processes for 
transforming inputs into outputs, such as curriculum development efforts, 
c lassroQui instruction of pupils, staff training programs, football team 
and student concerl practices, and the like; and feedback mechanisms* to 
allow the system to learn and adapt (Katz and Kahn, 1966; March and 
:^iu\ori, 19!>8). Ackoff writes (1981, p. 16): 

The essential properties of a system taken as a 
whole derive from the interactions of its parts, not 
their actions taken separately... Therefore, when a sys- 
teid is taken apart It loses its essential properties^ 

This mu>t be the starting point of our efforts to r econcep t ua I i z e schools 
a.- workpL-^ces and workplaces as places of learning* IJnf or t una te ly^ the 
sliucture of schools and the way most of their members see themselves do 
not r .) d 1 I y [ i ^ r , r I I h m s e I v e ■ t o s u c h a e f f o r t - 

WiiiiMi ihc qenoi~<)l systems view of organizations, schools would most 
u>P I oiM I a t e ly be v i r^wed as social sysiems* This model focuses on the 
b'nnaii ^iiIp of ni orga n i ;!a t i on , which is clearly a I the heart ot the 
•> ' h o o I \<s r ^ I q ( I )•) i / t i u } i . 1'^ f i-^ ) < 1 V 0 ) s t r e s s e <> t h e n e e d f o r o r g a n i z a - 
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M'wi <r/piv«? \o be healthy to oxhibtt "covujr afMir^^ " or "tit" /imoncj 

^ i '1 t iM ')dn I / a t i ona I. components : env i v 'jnrnent , orq i-m i r a t i on i 1. tc ornes' , 
ii lii.Kf M r»'itp u t.s' , orcj^^n i 1 1 ona L behav i ov s anci pv ocesses , organ i za t i ona I 
it.utihes, people, or qa n i z a t i ona I culture, and the uominant coalition^ 
Mm > papfi»r has suggested that the organizational struchirps and many of 
tb.^' herKwiors and processes of schools are dysfunctional, in that they 
»p}vnorre and reward individual action without regard to the systemic 
the school or the effects of such individual action on the sys- 



Onr> way to get at such dysfunctions in an effort to improve organiza- 
iinnal health is a process that has come to be known as organization 
(ifvt lopmen t * While the definitions of the term vary (e^g., Beckhard, 
Deer, IVBO, French and &e I L , 1972; Miles and .^chnmck, 1976), there 
) i' i^-iL agreement about what or gan i z a t i on development is, how it works, 
Miii how I I can benefit organizations* Miles and J^chniuck, for example, 
it';Mn.n i/e the concept of a "planned and sustained effort to apply behav-^ 
i^'tal >rienc:e for system improvement, using reflexive, self-analytic 
HM'tr..:Mh. - (1?f'1 , p. 2)* 

• 'I i .1 1 / t i on deve lopment beg i ns w i th the i dent i f i ca t i on of some sys- 
: M ? ' 01 or oan i z ci 1 I ona I problem and the acknowledgement of the problem by 
I t» Hither ity. This is followed by the collection of d/ita by and 
? ■ ' / Hi ..h " 1,1 i ■ . I o t \ h e o V g a y) i 7 a t i o y) , f e e d b a c k o f t h e d a t a t o u\ e m b e i' '> o f t h e 
' " ^ ; t i ■' i I ! o)i ; "hagnr)sis of the |)robU:.^ii) b/ rnembei's of ^lr:» tn g<! n i a t i on 
' ' I n j . I M I i h ( • «_; I I ec t ed d a t a ) , ac 1 i on p I a n)i i nq b y a\ g a ) 1 1 ; a \ \ on meoib er s 
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u)<n\'Aqe\\)o\]\ , i inp lernent .-j t i on of cluniqe;.) c\Si indicated; (^valuation, and 
I ns 1 1 t u t I oiicj I i t i on of the change process. 

The it>ntire proces.; focuses atl»LMition on people in the organization 
and the onan i 7.a t i on ' 5 environments It is designed to make the organiza-- 
tion stronger In relation to that environment, in part by helping organ-- 
lialion (rtetrtbers to become healthier. This increased health is a result 
of participating with colleagues in a se Lf^-anUy t ic process aimed at both 
personal ctnd organizational development <Brool<S; 1982; Miles and 5'chfimck; 
19/i). This is an opportunity few teachers have in schools today ; 
iUhough there is some evidence of success in those schools which have 
undtMMaken such efforts (Brooks, 1V82; f-ullan and Miles, 1980i 5chmuck 
and Mi les, 1971 ) . 

It is reasonable to anticipate that school people will be skeptical 
ol Hie suggestion that they try to apply organ i za t i o)i development tech-- 
ni'iues to the organization called school* After all, the techniques 
wer»', for the most part, developed in industrial settings which are, in 
many wiy.v, diffr^Ment from schools* Miles and ^chmuck try to address some 
(n the uri i quenesses of sch:nH. * They point out, for example, that (1971^ 

s r. h \ o I r , u) a r a ihaxi i n d u s 1 1 i a I o r g a n i z a t i o n s ; u f f p r 
from ambiguity and divers it/ of goals* .Vuch goal dif- 
f 1 1 s p r ) ( ' s i: h a s o f t e w r e s u 1 1 e d i n ( o rt f I i c \ b e t w e e n a 
.>chool and its community environment and in difficult 
t I en I n mea s ur i ng goa I a \ t a i nment * * * ^ 

* vu hV'r ab i U ty ; * * * the prohahility of being 

') 1 1 b I f ^ ^ t f ; d t o {> r .s *v \} \' e s i n c o m r> a 1 i b I e w i t h o n e ^ .r; g o ^ \ ^ , 

. . en(.:ourages sub j uga t i on to the env i rnnmont , d i st rep 

an^ u>s betweon school goals an(i env n onme)i ta I. deriiands, 
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cind inadequate provirnon of financial. re<'>ou\"ces . . . . 
the Low Level of autonorny and the we:H' knowledge ba^e 
of :vchooL personnel * . .promotes status insecurity; 
ritualistic use of procedures; and scanty comrnun i c a t i on 
amonq staff oienibers* 



While these factors may be seen as impediments to the development of 
schools as orqani 7.at ions, they can also be seen as opportunities; which 
is precisely what liiles and 5chmucl< (1971) suggest. The very weaknesses 
present a specific agenda for change activities, such as the need for 
fuller; more direct and open communications within schools and the devel-- 
opment of teams of professionals which are truly i nterdependent ^ 

The argument put forth here does not require a recitation of specific 
cases in which organization development efforts have been tried in 
schools successfully; it is sufficient 1o take note of such efforts. If 
uie can view schools as organizations within which people work; and if we 
can better understand both the social systcMnic nature of those organiza- 
tions and their relations with their external environments, it will be 
possible to begin to construct approaches to change that will make 
schools lioalthier places. 

A^v Miles and ^chmuck put it (1971, p. 19): 



The target . . . is the school .is a social system a 

I i V i V :i i nler persona I c u 1 1 ure. As an organ i ?a t i on , can 
it learn . . , how ! d b e c o u\ u) c) r e s e I f r e n e w i g ; h o w t n 
u a I n g r e a \er contact w I t ti it s environ m e n t , an d h o \m t o 
b e » c o fh m o r \^ e p o n s i v e to t h e d e ir i r o s and i n t e r e s I i> o f 
I t m * ' fa b »? r <>' C a )' i : c h o o t 5> I ) r: o iw o m o r e L i k e c o m ^n u n i t i s 
f (.) r q r owing t h e i r ro e m b e v s I h a n like u\ a c h i v) e i> f o r p r n r 
s 1 n*:) them':^ 
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C<.\\\ .'ichools afford to be l,e<is? 



CoDciufflQn 

Fvoin the trad i t i ona I l.y structured schools of colonial Afnerica, in 
which authority was posse.Hsed by comniuniiy Leaders vgho hired and super- 
vised teachers directly, the institutions of public education have becooie 
far more centralized and bureaucratic. Weber's model of lecjal authority 
fits the modern American school, in which the teacher has become more of 
an alienated worker than an independent professional. 

The alienation, which is sometimes called "autonomy,' presents itself 
both physically and socially. Each teacher has his or her awn classroom, 
within which, he or she exercises whatever control is available phys- 
ical 1/ apart from colleayues or administrators. Further, this paper has 
discussed the unw i 1 1 inyness , disinterest, or inability of teachers in 
(iiost schools to wori< effectively as members of colleague groups concerned 
with school- wide issues, even when those issues impinge directly on 
teachers' ability to teach effectively* 

We have also seen thai the teach in'? profession attr icts and retains 
priniai ily thorve who €?xperienre rew<n-ds from "reach inq" students, that is, 
hem (juod I nstr i.u: tors. The schools rarely attract and even more 

rarely ret. mm those who feel rewarded by participating in the Life of the 
• Ii'.kH. , by dovntni<;^ then' «?f forts to .'lolving systemic problems, by help- 
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i vi'i to v^stab I. i sh an c?nv i ronment w i th i n i^h i ch good i nii t r uc t i on wou I d be 

This re Id t i ony>h I p is d i a lec t i '^a L • i'ince the? schools attract few 
tc^achers who desire to participate in the life of the school ^ua school, 
it is easy for the school to establish a reward structure that ignores 
thc^se fjiembers of its coouDunity. This is particularly true, since ignor- 
in^a t^ieir needs helps foster the e)cisting authority structure of the 
school; in which the teacher's authority is limited to impleMenting cur-- 
riculufii in his or her classroonu On the other hand, a school structured 
so a^v to minimize the opportunities for professional development outside 
the individual classroom is unlikely to attract; much less retain, people 
who are interested in such development. (It is interesting to remember 
the^ finding of Chapman and Lowther (1982) that those teachers who actual- 
ly exp^'-r i enc€^ a sense of participation outside the classroom value that 
experience and cite It as a reason for remaining in the profession.) 

One of the reasons that schools are not the challenging or exciting 
places of learning desired by critics is that teachers often do not have 
or havf^ lost a sense of professional; intellectual excitement themselves 
(leaver, 1983, .Varason; 1971; 5izer; 19B4). 

I'Jhih:^ tlii • should not surprise uS; since the condition of teachers is 
not unlike the condition of alienated workers in other sectors of the 
^Mnno(ny, the fact often goes undetected because of teachers' complicity 
w I I t^i iht^' cMithority structure of the school. The scenario goes something 
lik».* Hn <> the? principal; superintendent, and school board can establish 
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the carridiluni, jbt^Lect textbaoksi ass ign tedcht?r5 to c La.t)5e5, assign .stu- 
+ 5 to iedchers and classes, and impose whdteve^r tune constraints they 
r€?auire; as long as the teacher is per mi it ted to teach what he or she 
thinks is irnportdnt in the^ way he or she thinks is besU This is viot 
unlike the complicity between students and teachers identified by 5 i Z€*r 

&ut this scenario is highly probleoiatic for schools and for the 
future of public schooling in our society. First, teachers abdicate 
responsibility for some of the really critical curriculum and instruction 
issues In return for a seeming escape from the direct imposition of 
administrative authority in the individual classroom* By calling this 
alienation by the professional sounding term, "autonomy;" the system 
masks what it is really about. Second, as S'chlechty and Vance note 
above, effective schools are those "in which teachers engage in a great 
deal of job-~related discussion and share in decisions regarding instruc- 
tional programs" (1983, p* 479). To the degree that this participation 
in the life of the school community does not take place, the school com-- 
munity is deprived of the collective wisdom of its members, and each of 
its mt-mbers is deprived of the opportunity to develop professionally* To 
the degree that all this leads to a lack of academic excitement in 
schools, our children are robbed of the fullness of intellectual opportu-^ 
nity we could make available to them. 

If Ackoff MV81) is right, and 1 think he is, the future will be even 
mcjro uvKprtain and uns + able than the present and the immediate past. In 
< ) V d n y to s \.i y V i V e and t h r i v e i x) s u c h a vi e ii v i v o n m e n t , o r g .:ni i ? a t i o n s and 
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P^iop le will have to develop the? capacities of continual. I.edrninq, ^:^dap-• 
tdlion; dnd 5e L f -^-renewa L ^ 



Pull Lie :i>xhooL5 surely should be ainony the institutions prepared to 
meet that challenge. Teachers surely should be in the lead in the cre- 
ation of learning; adapting, se L f --renew i ng organizations* 

But we need leaders within schools today, both teachers and adminis- 
trators, to find ways to reconcep t ua I i ze the school as a place where 
teachers work and s i nui I taneous ly reconcep tua I i ze workplaces as places of 
U?^^rn i ng , ad<5ptat i on, and se If -renewa I a 

We need not fear that this will lead to the creation of new authority 
structures in schools* .Purely it will* We need to fear that our failure 
to take this challenge seriously will result in the continuing failure of 
schools to attract the very kinds of teachers who can help young people 
attain the skills of learning, adaptation, and se I f --^renewa I that thay 
will need in order to secure their and ultimately our — future^ 

This paf)er has been an effort to outline the background of these 
isvues and provide a glioipse of one possible approach for schools to fol-^ 
I ow A 
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